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The appearance of an enlarged edi- 
tion of J. B. Bjérkhem’s book, Det 
Ockulta Problemet (The Psychic Prob- 
lem, J. A. Lindbland’s Forlag, pub- 
lisher) and the prospect of a visit to 
America by this Swedish psychiatrist- 
philosopher-psychologist are focusing the 
interest of parapsychologists on an area 
of problems with which Dr. Bjérkhem’s 
name is associated—that of hypnosis and 
ESP. Bjorkhem, in working some years 
ago for a doctoral thesis on hypnotism, 
turned up what appeared to be ESP 
effects in his data. These led him to 
conduct further experiments which, in 
the past twenty years, have involved 
about 3,000 subjects and 30,000 trials in 
ESP. In 1939 he published the book 
which is now being re-issued. 

Although the results of only a few of 
the more recent tests are reported in the 
book Bjérkhem’s remarks on hypnotism 
will be of present interest since they 
come at a time when the research in ESP 
and hypnosis has changed both in nature 
and volume from what it was in the 
earlier days of “animal magnetism,” 
mesmerism, and hypnotism. The litera- 
ture of that time described cases which 
were exceedingly dramatic, and the re- 
sults claimed by the experimenters, if 
taken uncritically, indicate an unusually 
high order of ESP. The present, mod- 
ern stage of experimentation has pro- 
duced results that are more reliable, cer- 
tainly, but they do not approach the 
dramatic success of the early cases. 

Historically speaking, ESP came to 
be associated with hypnotism almost 
from the very first of the experiments in 
animal magnetism. Mesmer himself en- 
countered what appear to have been 
ESP phenomena in his subjects, and 
from then on ESP seems to have as- 
sumed a major place in the experimenta- 


Hypnosis and ESP 


tion. Over the years this has involved 
a variety of ESP test situations. Mes- 
mer and Puységur used a_ hypnotized 
subject for the detection of disease by 
clairvoyance in the subject’s fellow- 
patients. A French physician, Dr. Azam, 
found that a hysteria patient, when hyp- 
notized, apparently could taste a sub- 
stance which the doctor secretly put into 
his own mouth. Gurney, Podmore, and 
Janet appear to have been able to effect 
the transfer of pain from the hypnotist 
to a hypnotized subject. Liébeault re- 
ported a patient who could reliably ap- 
prehend words and sentences which the 
hypnotist wrote and visualized. The Sidg- 
wicks used numbers as stimuli with ap- 
parent success even with the subject and 
hypnotist in different rooms. 

One of the most astonishing types of 
ESP encountered during these early 
days is what is called “traveling clair- 
voyance” in which the hypnotized sub- 
ject is ordered to go mentally to a dis- 
tant scene and report what he sees there. 
Janet, Richet, Backman, and Barrett re- 
ported surprisingly accurate results with 
this method. The classical case in this 
category deals with the famous subject 
Léonie, “sent” by Janet from Le Havre 
to observe Richet in Paris. It is re- 
ported that Léonie excitedly described 
Richet’s laboratory in flames and that the 
laboratory actually did burn to the 
ground that day. Léonie was also ap- 
parently able to be put into trance by the 
experimenters from a distance and at 
random points of time unknown to her. 

It can be seen how closely the phe- 
nomena of ESP were associated with 
hypnotism—so closely associated, in fact, 
that they were for a long time considered 
to be a by-product of the hypnotic state. 
As time went on, however, it was ap- 
parent that there was no necessary con- 


nection between the two, and the recent 
work in ESP has been carried on largely 
without hypnosis. Nevertheless, some 
investigations along this line have been 
continued because of the possibility that 
hypnosis might still somehow be a help- 
ful factor in discovering ESP ability or 
in releasing it from its inhibitions. The 
early methods of experimentation, how- 
ever, have gradually merged into a 
period of stricter laboratory control. 

In 1930 Drs. J. B. Rhine and Helge 
Lundholm carried out 1,115 tests with 
30 subjects at the Parapsychology Lab- 
oratory. In these tests the experimenter, 
who was out of the subject’s sight, 
thought of a number or raised one of 
his hands or gazed at a section of a card- 
board circle, and the hypnotized subject 
was asked to choose the same number, 
raise the same hand, or point to the 
same arc of the circle. The choice of 
target was carefully randomized and 
strict experimental procedures were ob- 
served. The results were encouraging 


but no better than those from control 
tests without hypnosis. Since the use of 
hypnosis was time-consuming, the ex- 


perimenters abandoned this method of 
studying ESP in favor of other less 
laborious techniques. 

In 1945 J. J. Grela, a student at St. 
Lawrence University, undertook an- 
other series of ESP experiments to test 
the effects of different degrees of “sug- 
gestion” given to subjects under hyp- 
nosis. Differences were noted in ESP 
results between those trials when the 
subjects were not hypnotized at all; 
those when they were hypnotized and 
given strong positive suggestion that 
they would succeed; those when they 
were hypnotized and given a negative 
suggestion; and those in the normal state 
when they were given favorable sugges- 
tion. The positive suggestion under hyp- 
nosis gave the highest results, the nega- 
tive suggestion, the lowest results, with 
the two normal states falling between. 
Here again the results were encouraging 
but not conclusive. 

When one considers the possible rea- 
sons why our contemporaneous experi- 
mental research does not in general yield 


the phenomenal results of the early days, 
several reasons suggest themselves. One 
is that the more recent experiments in- 
volve groups of unselected subjects taken, 
as often as not, from a group of average 
college students, whereas some of the 
outstanding early cases were “hysteria” 
patients whose personalities and abilities 
were brought to notice by their physi- 
cians because they were so unusual. In 
many of the earlier investigations, ade- 
quate control tests without hypnosis are 
lacking, so it is not possible to evaluate 
the effect of hypnosis as such. In the 
reports of laboratory experiments today 
every subject tested is included and it is 
perhaps not strange that the findings 
look meager as compared with the highly 
selected cases in the earlier literature. 

Another limiting factor is our ignor- 
ance of how the unconscious ESP proc- 
ess operates. We do not yet know what 
kind of suggestion to give the hypnotized 
subject in an ESP experiment. Without 
more definite knowledge of what favors 
and what impedes the expression of ESP 
ability we do not know whether the sug- 
gestions we may give the subject in 
hypnosis are hitting the mark or whether 
they are actually hindering success. 

The most obvious factor which may 
have reduced the number of unusual 
cases is the introduction of strictly con- 
trolled laboratory procedures and close 
observation. These practices have a dual 
effect. Not only do they reduce the spon- 
taneity (and therefore possibly the 
scores) of the subject, but they also sift 
out much of the chaff in human testi- 
mony. This is not a reflection, however, 
on the value of the old case material. 
Much of it was produced by experienced 
observers who were men of repute and 
ability, and the suggestive value of this 
material is high. 

A case has recently come to our at- 
tention which resembles that of Léonie. 
It is a case of “traveling clairvoyance” 
and is probably not familiar to many of 
our readers. It took place in 1896 but 
was not published until 1948, when it was 
reported in Frontier Doctor (Dorrance 
and Co.) by S. J. Crumbine. 


The test was carried out by Dr. Crum- 
bine who later was Secretary of the State 
Board of Health of Kansas for many 
years. His collaborator was Professor 
Klock, Superintendent of Schools in 
Leavenworth, and their subject was a 
young schoolteacher who, Klock had pre- 
viously discovered, showed ability to do 
“mind reading.” 

It was agreed that at a specified time 
Prof. Klock, in Leavenworth, would hyp- 
notize the subject and direct her to “go 
on a journey” to the Crumbine home in 
Dodge City, 300 miles away, and tell 
what she saw and heard there. Arrange- 
ments were made to have a stenographer 
observe the subject and make a record 
of what happened. Dr. Crumbine, at the 
same time, was to slowly describe aloud 
what was going on in his home, and he 
was to write down everything that he said. 

According to the report of the experi- 
ment the subject said she could see Dr. 
and Mrs. Crumbine in their living-room 
and she described in detail how Mrs. 
Crumbine undressed the baby, put on its 
nightgown, laid it on the couch, and 


covered it with an afghan. The subject 
then reported that Dr. Crumbine had 
picked up a newspaper and that he was 


reading aloud from it. Prof. Klock 
urged her to tell what Dr. Crumbine was 
reading but she appeared unable to do so. 
Prof. Klock urged her to try, and she 
did finally state, at his repeated insist- 
ence, that Dr. Crumbine was reading 
about a man named Mr. Mitchell. 

Dr. Crumbine, who is still living, re- 
ports in his book that the subject’s de- 
scription of Mrs. Crumbine’s activities 
was very accurate in detail and that he 
himself had in fact picked up a news- 
paper. The article he read concerned a 
Mr. Mitchell who had that day been 
elected county attorney. 

Unfortunately the experimenters did 
not go on working with this apparently 
gifted subject. Dr. Crumbine felt that 
charlatans and showmen had given hyp- 
notism a bad reputation and that it would 
not be wise to do any more tests. 

The work in ESP and hypnosis still 
goes on. Various researches are under 


way and claims have been made by ex- 
perimenters whose personal attributes re- 
quire us to view their work seriously 
although their experimental conditions 
have not yet advanced to the point of 
being scientifically adequate. Continued 
investigation in this area may yield de- 
cisive benefits to the ESP research. 
When we find out more about the way 
ESP operates we should be able to make 
use of hypnosis to implant in the sub- 
ject those mental states favorable to the 
expression of his ESP. And in this 
respect the old case histories may pro- 
vide valuable leads. As researchers in 
medicine often find solid bits of medical 
sense in old-fashioned remedies or prac- 
tices, so ESP investigators may pick up 
valuable suggestions from the past ac- 
counts of these earlier experimenters 
who, even if it turned out that only a 
portion of their claims were true, seem 
to have been able to produce some star- 
tling results. 


General News 

A collection of literature on “psychic 
science” as well as a fund of money to 
provide a series of annual lectures on the 
same subject have recently been presented 
to Swarthmore College in Pennsylvania 
by a Philadelphia Quaker and his wife. 
The donation was the resuit of “religious 
concern of certain members of the So- 
ciety of Friends to examine and appraise 
the facts of psychical experience in their 
relation to philosophy and_ religion.” 
The lectures are to be known as the John 
William Graham lectures. The first of 
the series, “Paranormal Phenomena, Na- 
ture, and Man,” was delivered by Prof. 
C. J. Ducasse of Brown University on 
April 29 and is reprinted in the October, 
1951, issue of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society for Psychical Research. 

Dr. Karlis Osis has joined the staff 
of the Parapsychology Laboratory at 
Duke University as research assistant. 
Dr. Osis, a Latvian, came to Tacoma, 
Washington, last year as a displaced per- 
son. Since his arrival in this country he 
has received formal notification of the 
awarding of his doctoral degree in psy- 
chology from the University of Munich. 
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The topic of his thesis was “The Hy- 
potheses of Extrasensory Perception.” 
Parapsychology was given a place on 
the agenda of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association meetings in Chicago in 
September. Dr. Betty Humphrey of the 
Parapsychology Laboratory delivered a 
paper on “Introversion and Extraversion 


Ratings in Relation to Scores in ESP 
Tests.” 


Parapsychology, far more often the 
topic of discussion over the British radio 
than here in the United States, was the 
subject of two talks on the BBC’s Third 
Programme during September. The 
speaker, A. G. N. Flew, Lecturer in 
Moral Philosophy at King’s College in 
Aberdeen, dealt with the significance of 
parapsychology and the theoretical im- 
plications of the findings. His broad- 
casts were printed in The Listener (Sep- 
tember 27 and October 4). 


A new unit in parapsychology—deal- 
ing with the facts and implications of 
extrasensory perception—has been an- 
nounced as part of the course of study 
offered this year at the Starr King 
School for the Ministry in Berkeley, 
California. To our knowledge, this 
school is the first of its kind to offer 
such a course, 


Books 


Good reviews and discussions of the 
current state of a research field are im- 
portant contributions in themselves. 
These are all the better if they are ac- 
curate on the one hand and readable by 
the general public on the other. The dis- 
cussion entitled “Theoretical Implica- 
tions of Telepathy” by Margaret Knight, 
a British psychologist, which appeared 
in the Penguin Books publication, Science 
News, No. 18, is such a contribution. 
It is a kind of survey of the ESP aspect 
of the psi research that workers in the 
field will themselves be interested in 
reading and that the layman will be 
grateful to have. In it he will be brought 
close to the front line of some of the 
current issues confronting investigators, 


and at the same time will be brought to 
appreciate the long-range significance 
of the issues with regard to the basic 
nature of man himself. 


Two recently published books bring 
parapsychology in as part of a more 
general main theme. One of these is 
G. N. M. Tyrrell’s new book, Homo 
Faber, A Study of Man’s Mental Evo- 
lution, just brought out in England (by 
Methuen). An American edition (by 
Dutton) is on the way to publication. 
The book is a nonspecialized, philosoph- 
ical discussion of the effects upon our 
thinking of “instinctive acceptances 
which have been fixed by nature in the 
base of the human mind” and which 
“scientists, among others, have uncon- 
sciously but with momentous  conse- 
quences, incorporated into their system 
of thought.” With reference to para- 
psychology, Tyrrell shows how these 
same modes of thought interfere with the 
acceptance of psi phenomena. 

The second book is Nature, Mind, and 
Death (Open Court Publishing Com- 
pany, $4.50) by the philosopher, C. J. 
Ducasse. Part IV of this book is de- 
voted to the mind-body relation and the 
possibility of a life after death. The 
case for and the case against survival 
are discussed and some theoretically pos- 
sible forms of survival are suggested. 
The author, like Tyrrell, deals briefly 
with the factors which make the data 
of parapsychology so hard to accept, par- 
ticularly by scientists. This book con- 
stitutes the 1949 series of the Paul Carus 
Lectures which were delivered by the 
author at the joint meetings of the 
American Philosophical Association. 


The discussion of dowsing which was 
set off by Kenneth Robert’s book Henry 
Gross and His Dowsing Rod is con- 
tinued in the September Harper's. 
Brooks Shepard supports Mr. Robert’s 
findings with his own “Firsthand Re- 
port on Dowsing” in which he recounts 
his personal experience with dowsers 
who were called in to locate water on 
the Shepards’ Vermont farm. 
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